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DECEMBER ON THE FARM. 
‘tle—In our col. New Eng- 
pate this month brings all of the 
he barn, and the farmer is re- 
en irely supply their wants out of 
re of feed that has been gathered in 

e oecasion. 

Some farmers have an idea that any boy 
san feed farm stock as well as amen, but 
the more observing believe that to feed 
stock so as to secure the best condition on 

smallest amount of fodder, requires 
syite as much skill as any operation on the 
don. and that it is a work which requires 
both study and practice; study to learn the 
nature und requirements of each class of 
animals, and the nutritive qualities of each 
kind of food; practical experience that the 
particular wants of each animal, in every 
class, may be thorcaghly understood. While 
the farmer should endeavor to have his 
ys feed the stock a portion of the time, 

iid always be with them to give 

s and to see that the work is pro- 
ne. The knowledge of how to make 
eat up the coarser fodder without 


he sr 


s fully possessed by some farmers, 

thers do not even know how to make 

hem eat up clean the best of hay, but keep 
arge quantities before them most of the 
For economy there is nothing like 
ng aclean crib, giving cattle only as 
as they will at once eat up clean. 
'«pply to all farm animals as well 


kee 
wut 
a 
as cattle. 

Wood Cutting—If the wood is not al- 
i, no time should be lost in doing 
so, that it may be piled where it can easily 
To cut 


ready 
be got when the snow 1s deep. 
i after the snow is one or two feet 
ta very sgreeable task, especially 
esired to cut the stumps low. 
ting Trees from Mice.—Trees that 
ere there is danger of injury from 
i have not already been protected 


¥ 


» ground was frozen, should be 

fter; a strip of thick bark may be 

placed around the tree, or if the snow has 
already come several inches deep, it should 
be tramped down hard around the tree; this 
should be repeated several times avon after 
,ow, until a depth of several inches 

{ snow has been formed ; this will 

turn the mice away into another 

hing out Grain —Betore the thresh- 

ne was brought into use, the sound 

flail was heard during December from 
the 


rk is done so quick with horse power, that 


t every farmer's barn, but now 
jost of the grain is threshed out soon after 
harvested ; this prevents loss by rats and 
A few smali farmers yet stick to the 


ai ; such will do well to finish their thresh- 


mice 
¢ 


ore the end of the month. 

‘are of the Poultry.~ The poultry needs 
more than ordinary care during this month, 
espe With a little extra 
tare at this time they may be made to pay a 
large profit, while a little neglect vill stop 


ing De 


cially the pullets. 


them from laying, and thus cause them to 
be a constant expense; for if ther stop lay- 
ing at this season of the year for want of 
care, itis very difficult to get them to com- 
Mence again until well into the month of 
February. To keep laying hens well, they 
should have a variety of food and plenty of 
good Gravel and ground oyster 
shells should be kept constantly before 
them, and some wood ashes for them to 
wa is Good quarters 
should also be provided ; not too warm, but 
warm enough to keep them comfortable 


waiter. 


w in important. 


cold nights, and a sheltered sunny place in 
the open air should be provided for them to 
air themselves during pleasant days. 

Farm» 8’ Meetinys.— These are’ import- 
&nt and should be in full tide of success dur- 
ing December. One evening a week spent 
Curing the winter at “ Farmers’ Meetings,” 
discussing the various subjects connected 
with the tarm, will greatly assist the farmer 
in his operations on the farm next summer, 
and will encourage him to more careful 
reading, as well as more careful observation 
of the growing crops, that he may be better 
prepared totake an intelligent part in the 
discussions. These meetings also enceurage 
the cultivation of the social qualities, making 
him better acquainted with his distant neigh- 
bors. Let the boys attend, that they may 
become more interested in progressive agri- 
culture, 

Evenings at Home—Now is the time to 
lay out a course of winter evening instruc- 
tion and entertainment. If the family be 
large this will not be as difficult as it will if 
small, but if small, arrangements should be 
made to frequently unite with the neighbors, 
and thus securea good number. While it is 
advisable to have a course of readings from 
good scien ‘fic books, care should be taken 
tm to make such readings too long; let 
them be short and the explanations thorough 
A continual effort should be made to avoid 
fatigue in any exercise ; in fact they should 
be conducted so asto make them a continual 
amusement to the children; so that they 
shall always feel that their home is to them 
the most pleasant piace on earth. Parents 
‘who can do this rarely have to mourn over 
their children because of their bad conduct. 

Settling up Accounts—Before the month 
closes every farmer should settle up all of 
his accounts with every man he has deali 
‘with. This should be done whether the bills 
can be paid or not; then he knows just 
where he stands. Accounts of long standing 
#re often the source of much trouble, if not 








loss, and sometimes break friendship. Better 
settle once a month, but when this cannot 
conveniently be done, it should not, under 
any circumstances overrun a year. 

Now, as the year closes, is a good time to 
adopt the cash principle and pay as you go. 
This isthe best way with all small bills, even 
if you are sometimes obliged to borrow 
money; better owe but one man than to owe 
the same amount to twenty men. Small arti- 
cles cn usually be purchased enough cheaper 
for cash to pay a year’sinterest. But if pos 
siblejavoid borrowing money even for this; 
bet\.¢ live a little more economically a year 
or two, until surplus money enough can be 
savew for capital stock to huy and pay the 
cas ‘or whatis needed, in the house at least, 
if not on the farm. 


D SING AND PACKING POULTRY. 


A very large proportion of the poultry 
that is sent to market is injured in looks if 
not in quality by being badly dressed or im 
properly packed ; this injury is often to the 
extent of severe! cents on a pound. 

A chicken or a turkey that is dressed by 
one whe thoroughly understands it, and is 
properly packed in good, clean packages, 
not only commands a much higher price, 
but meets with a ready sale while it is fresb, 
but those that are not well dressed, and 
come to market in bad order do not attract 
the eye of the purchaser except to rej-ct 
then, unless the price is very much below 
the well dressed, and their means compel 
economy. 

One of the most common faults in dress- 
ing poultry is in dipping the birds in boil- 
ing water that the feathers msy come easy, 
keeping them in the water so long that the 
skin in spots is blistered, and when the 
feathers are pulled out a portion of the skin 
comes with them; this very much injures 
the appearance and reduces the market value. 
If hot water is to be used, great care should 
be taken to take the bird out of the 
water before the skin is blistered ; then pick 
as quick as possible and dip in clean cold 
water; some practice tiis and make the 
birds look very well, but experts declare 
that water, either hot or cold, injures the 
appearance of poultry, and that the only 
right way is to kill the birds and pick them 
immediately while warm; no doubt this is 
true, but those who are not experts do not 
work quick enough, so that tie last of the 
picking of a bird is both slow and hard 
work. 

Those who have large quentities of poul- 
ry to deeee few the market should learn the 
trade to dress them quickly and well, or 
employ one who has already mastered the 
trade. Better pay a man who understands 
how to do the work well five dollars a day, 
than to have one work for nothing that does 
not understand it. 

Packing to send to market is another im- 
portant matter to consider. The packages 
should be of a convenient size and perfectly 
sweet and clean; each package should be 
plainly marked, and inside of each package 
should be a plein statement of the amount 
of the package together with such other in- 
formation as may be thought proper for the 
dealer to know. If tarmers fully realized 
how much they lose by badly dressed and 
poorly pecked poultry, they would probably 
be induced to make some improvement. 


PAINTING THE ROOFS OF FARM 
BUILDINGS. 


The more difficult it is to get good shin- 
gies, the more important it becomes to find 
some cheap, durable paint that will pene- 
trate the wood, and hardenit,so that the 
sun and rains will not curl and soften the 
shingles. A great variety of materials have 
been put on the market, all of which are 
claimed to be of superior quality. Without 
pretending to know which is best, we are 
satisfied that there is agreat choice, both as 
to quaity ani price. There was a material 
put on the market nearly 15 years ago which 
we think was called “ plastio slate,” that 
proved, wi en put on hot, a very lasting ma. 
terial, even when put on roofs that the 
shingles were nearly worn out; roofs cov- 
ered with it 13 years ago, are now near'y as 
good as when first covered, though the ma- 
terial, except what entered the wood, has 
worn «ff. This material, for some reason 
seems to have failed to attract much atten- 
tion and we think is not now in the market, 
though there isa material under a similar 
name. but it, on trial, does not promise 
equal durability, 

Ic is said that ground slate mixed with 
petrolium makes not only a very cheap, but 
also very good paint. With what truth we 
cannot say, never having tried it. The 
great troule is, there are so many kinds 
embracing ail qualities, from very gvod to 
very bad, that the farmer is at loss what to 
buy. The danger of getting a useless ar- 
ticle is so great that he hesitates to buy any. 
When the time comes that an article is put 
on the market which is cheap and so much 
superior to all others, as to be generally 
known as the best, then large numbers of 
farmers will paint the roofs of their farm 
buildings. That such material will soon be 
discovered, if it has not already been, there 
can be but little doubt. One worthless ar- 
ticle put on the market does more to dis- 
courage the painting of roofs, than the in 

troduction of a half dozen good ones does to 
encourage it. 

If we can get a material at a low price that 
will preserve the shingies by an application 
once in ten years, it will be of great im- 
portance to farmers, who of necessity, are 
obliged to have many buildings to house 
their farm implements and farm products. 
Almost every year some of the buildings 
require to be reshingled at an expense that 
is often a heavy burden to the farmer of 


simited means. 
—_——__ 

ty“ Don’t try to keep more stock 
through the winter than you can feed well,” 
was the advice we heard a farmer give an- 
other lately. That was good counsel. Weed 
out your herds and flocks and discard those 
that are the least profitable to keep, from 
the hovines down to the fowis. “ The 
breed is in the mouth,” said a farmer whose 
grade and native cows profitably fill the 
milk pail, and he was more thrn half right. 
Scanty feed and neglect with the best of 
stock will bring the profita down below the 
pepnee of results from good care and 
feeding indifferent grades or — 
native. m- hag Bol 1) peal 
well.— [Lewiston Journal, 





GQuestions ¥ Anstwers. 


ee All questions tothe Eaitor, desiring answer 
through the PlougsA shouldbea panied by 
ullaameofthe correspondent. 


CUTTING RYE. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I have 4 acres that I broke up this fal! 
and sowed with rye; tte land isin good 
condition, the rye looks well new. I pu: 
on 5 bushe!s of seed. I would ‘ike to in 
quire of you through the Ploughman whict 
would pay me the most, to let it stand an: 
ripen for the grain or to cut it for feeding 
cows the next winter, cure the same as hay 
When had it better be cut, when the head-: 
begin to show or wait until the kernel be 
gins to form? And, also, are chestnu' 
leaves worth anything for manure to us 
them as bedding for cattle P 

Yours truly, 

East Brookfield, Nov. 21, 1882. 

As to whether or not it 1s best to let the 
rye get ripe, depends on circumstances. 1! 
there is a ready sale for the straw at a goo: 
price, and the fudder is not wanted, mor: 
value would be obtained by letting it ge 
ripe, providing the labor of reaping an« 
threshing can be obtained at a fair price ; 
but if labor 1s bigh and difficult to obtain 
and the fodder is wanted, it may be best & 
cut it green for hay, but when sown fo: 
fodder it is better to sow six pecks of see 
to the acre, that the straw may be fine 
Coarse rye straw, even cut when green, doe 
not make very good fodder. Green rye cu 
and fed at once, makes a very good feed tor 
milch cows, and as it comes very early it 
the spring, it is very frequently used in this 
way. When cut for fodder it is usually cut 
while in blossom. Chestnut leaves make sn 
excellent bedding for cattle, and when de- 
composed contain elements of value as a 
fertilizer.—(Eb. 








cL. U. 


A “SILO.” 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I want te give the readers of the Plough 
man a Cescription of my “ silo.’ 

As my fodder corn was light on accoun! 
of the dry weather I did not decide to make 
a silo un.il two days before I engaged Mr. 
Wae of Newton to cut it with his stean 
cutter. In two days I was ready for him. 
Silo 12x24,18 cedar posts, each 16 fee 
long, set in ground 2 feet, boarded inside 
with hemlock boards, double thick, wit! 
tarred paper between lumber. Nails an: 
paper cost $50. Am now feeding the en 
silage. My cows preter it to anything else 
Their milk never was better. 

Morar Dascn. 

Newton, Mase. 

—_—_—_————— 

Needham Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Association.—Tbe following is the Progrsmm: 
ot tois wide-awseke association, with tre tim 
and places of meeting, and subj-c's and leader: 
of discussion:—Hour «f meeting, 7.30 P. M 
Di-cussion limited to $30 P.M. Wednesday’ 
Nov. 8 James Mackintosh, Needham. Sab 
ject: “Fertl sers; best kinds and bow used.’ 
Dr. E.G Leach, J.mes Meckintosh. Wednes 
dey, Nouv. 22. L. T. Snell, Wellesley. Subj ct 
“Farm Implements and Iwprovements” Her 
bert J Stevens, C. A. Whittemore, of Whi temore 
Bros, Wednesday, Dec. 6. Thomas Whipple 
Wellesley. Subject: “Town Improvement.’ 
Josep H. Dewing, Tnomas Woipple. Wrd 
nesday, Dec 20. Eben Higgins, Dover. Sub 
ject: “Dairy for Prufit.” Eben Morrison, E. 
Pe:body. Wedne-day, Jan. 10 Eben Mor 
son, Natick. Subject: “Po ato and Root Crups.’ 
R. E. Ames, Jubn Jennings. Wednesday, Jan 
24. Geo. H. Gav, Needham. Sobject; “Sheep 
Swine and Poultry.” 8. McIntosh, E. Watkins. 
Wednesday, Feb 7. Cyrus W. Jones, N ed- 
ham. Ladies’ Evening. Subject: “Home Cui- 
ture and Amusement.” Mrs. J. E. Mille, Mr 
J.C. A. Page. Wednesday, Feb. 21. Lyma 
K. Putney, We'lesley Hills. Subject: “Soilin: 
ve Ensilage.” A. W. Cheever, 8. M. Colcord 
Wednesday, Mar. 7. 8S. M. Colcord, Dover. 
Subject: “Grass and G ain Crops.” A. Burnet 
L. K. Patney. Wednesday, Mar. 21. E. Pea 
body, Wellesley Hills. Subject: “Fruit Cal- 
ture; best new varieties.” E. W. Wood, A. F 
Sevens. Wednesday, Apr.4. Dr. E.G. Lea b 
Needham. Subject: “Our Homes; inside an 
out.” Mrs R. E. Ames, Mrs. Herbert J 
Stevens. Wednesday, Apr. 18. H. J. and A 
F. Stevens, Wellesley. Sobj ct: “Gurdening; 
House Plants and Garden Flowers.” Mrs. Ab 
FP. Stevens, Miss A. F. Hant. Wednesday, Ma 
2. David F. Henderson, Needham. Sabhject 
“Garden Vegetables; best varieties.” Eber 
Morrison, WV. F. Henderson. 


MANURING GRASS LAND. 


|8. G. F. in Lewiston Journal.] 

Years ago I believed the proper time for 
top-dressing was immediately after haying 
and although many were teaching differenti, 
I doubt whether anything but actual expe 
rience would have led me to change m: 
mind. ButI have had experience and m\ 
opinions have thereby received a radica 
change. I now top-dress in the fall, as late 


as possible before the snow falls and ever 
then it is no detriment if there is snow on 
the ground so far as top d.essing is con- 
cerned—it only makes the work more un 
pleasant and perhaps little more of it. 

When we top-dress immediately after hay 
ing, the dressing is liable to be dried up 
and partislly destroyed by the hot sun of 
late summer. When grass lands are to be 
dressed immediately afer haying, or, in fact, 
any time during the hot summer weather, it 
is absolutely necessary that the dressing be 
very fine and thoroughly decomposed, other- 
wise it will dry upinto such hard lumps 
that the rains of summer and the frosts o! 
winter fail to make available plant food of 1. 

On the other hand, when spread late in 
autumn, it rarely ever dries much, but is 
soon covered with snow and, except when 
frozen, is in « soft decomposing state 
‘throngh the winter. Again, the action of 
the water and frost during the thawy weath 
er of spring helps greatly to divide the 
dressing into infinitesimal particles and 
settle them around the roots of the grass 
aa where and when they will do the most 

ood. 
. Also, where the field is top-dressed just 
before winter sets sets in, the dressing is in 
a soft and pliable cendition, which readily 
admits of being finely divided by a brushing 
such as we give the land to cover grass seed. 
Just give this method a trial, fellow-farmers. 

Just a word about preparing manure for 
top-dressing. In this there is one esseatial 
absolutely necessary—that it should be 
thoroughly fined—it cannot-be made too fine. 
Neither is it necessary that it should be ve 
strong. Half manure and half dirt will 
make a dressing, and where some ab- 
sorbent is mixed with the manure it is much 
more easily pulverised and made tree. 

We venture to say that four-fifths of our 
farmers could make all the top-dressing they 
would care to use from matter that is en- 
tirely wasted now. Just tie the cows up 
through the summer and bed them with any 
re ened that will absorb the liquid 
v 


, and ,. 
Don’t te poorece o qued top dressing 








Written expressly for the Massachusctts Ploughman. « 


“FRESH FIELDS AND PASTURES 
NEW.” 


BY O. F. BOOMER. 
To the Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I have read with much interest the article 
in the Ploughman of Nov. 11th, written by 
B. S. Pardee, and styled “ Fresh Fields and 
Pastures New.” 

If the people of New England were as 
alive to their interests on the important 
question of seeking new homes as they are 
in all other matters of business, they would 
long ago have turned their attention to those 
‘resh pastures pointed out by Mr. Pardee 
The advantages of the South that predomi- 
nate over the West are so great that it 
seems incredible that the mere force of habit 
should turn the great tide of emigration to 
the West, when over the threshold of our 
own door lies the fairest land that the sun 
shines upon, with a climate mild, iovigorat- 
ing, healthy, and as pure as that of Italy. 

I had thought to write you of the advan- 
tages offered by the South to those seeking 
homes in new lands, for I have travelled 
over the West and South, and have seen 
the relative merits that both offer to those 
seeking homes away from their native 
hearthstones. 

The vast swarms of the hordes of Europe 
have filled up the Western States, and toa 
large extent utilised the fairest portions of 
its most valuable soils, while the gigantic 
monopolies, railroads, have grasped every- 
hing within their reach and placed a price 
so exorbitant as to render it a questionable 
problem whether the poor who purchases 
under their flaming inducements, buys their 
land or sells himaelf,a life slave to them. 
The great States of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
have all been taken up, and the tide has 
rolled on towards the setting sun. The 
settler who now goes West seeks a home in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, or the 
western part of Kansas, and while he may 
find rich soila that laugh bounteous crops 
when tickled by the hoe, life itself, to a 
New England man who has tasted the lux- 
uties of refinement, enjoyed literary privi- 
leges, and experienced social enjoyment, 
will be anything but agreeable. Nor is this 
all; while it looks enticing to behold, in 
imagination a thousand head of fat, sleek 
cattle ranging over vast prairies, it must be 
remembered the rich alone can indulge in 
such a luxury, and for a poor working man 


to expect to go West and accumulate such 
fortunes is as absurd a8 for @ poor-ranch- 


men to come East to embark in railroading 
because Jay Gould has prospered in that 
line. We are not all geniuses, and most of 
us have got to work honestly for a living. 

The long distance from the seaboard where 
the surplus of our crops must find a market, 
will always be aserious drawback to the 
Western farmer under the most favorable 
ciimatic influences; but when the more 
serious seasons of drought and devastation 
of insects ocour, and which the far West is 
peculiarly subject to, it is ruin complete and 
irrevocabie. It means blasted hopes and a 
desolate home; whereas in the South a 
beautiful climate and a rich soil insures 
god and reliable crops, and the Southern 
veople as a class are kind, hospitable, intel - 
ligen’, and exceedingly generous. 

The people of New England who year by 
year leave its sterile soil to find new homes, 
cannot afford to barter the advantages of 
the Southern States for the enchantment of 
listance, even at so long a stretch as New 
Mexico, a good climate, good soil, plenty of 
timber, abundance of water for stock, within 
-asy access of markets, schools and church 
+s. The South offers advantages to our 
refined and educated young men vastiy su- 
perior to the more dis.ant regions of the 
West, where by judicious management and 
industry, beautiful homes can be made an‘ 
the tamily tree planted in a soil where its 
roots can strike deep and furnish a firm 
support for both stem and spreading branch- 


es. 
Boston, Nov. 30, 1882. 
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THE DAIRY. 


Can any one tell what doirying is drifting 
to? We hear of all sorts of queer mon- 
strosities, from lard cheese to cottou-oil 
butter. No man knows what he eats it he 
puys it. Simulation is the spirit of the age, 
and no end of science and skill is employed 
to deceive. A clever im tation is what men 
prefer to produce, and the public are led to 
devour. The simplicity of genuineness is 
ut of the running, as things go in the 
world. The public must eat what is given 
them, asking no questions. The oleomar- 
garine men have done a terrible lot of mis- 
chief, and offal is the god whom they deligh: 
to honor and exalt. At all points they aim 
to circumvent the dairyman and swindle the 
public. 

The taste of the people is degraded by 
sham butter and cheese, which seems to be 
real. Men's stomachs now-a-days, are sep- 
ulchres for strange abominations which they 
ignorantly rather than innocently swallow. 
lhis sort of thing is leading them they know 
not whither, and posterity will pay the piper. 
It is no longer that w..ich cometh out of, but 
that which goeth into the mouth that defiles, 
Meats end drinks of many kinds are not 
what they pretend to be, and there is a good 
deal of “tricks that are dark” in what 
passes for dairy goods. 

Whose fault is this? Well, in a great part, 
the dairymen’s, for they have given an open- 
ing for the shoddy men of the dairy, who 
are growing rich out of offal. The law com- 
placently lets men sell what they like, and 
the sham is often enough better than the 
realone. Shoddy seile well enough to be 
carefully made, and so the maker: of coun- 
terfeit butter and cheese do flourish. 
Dairymen who make inilerior butter and 
cheese, no matter how real the goods may be, 
are out of the running entirely. If only the 
palate of the ae be suited, it matters not 
if the article be real or pretended, so care- 
less diarymen can hardly “ make ends meet 
and tie.” But one thing is clear ; the mak- 
ers of really first-class cheese and butter ean 
hold their own and will hold their own 
against all the nefarious stuff that is made 
in any and every country. A weeding-out 
process is going on, end goods which are 
mere simulations will take the place so long 
occupied oy the products of milk that was 
spoiled. If, then, the oleomargarine busi- 
ness, the melted tallow and other less cred- 
itable things shall result in bringing about 
a thorough reform in dairy methods, we 
shall have reason after ali to be grateful to 
men for whom few of us entertain i 
that approach to or affzction. But 
let the public have i 
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“LIGHT BRAHMAS.” 


Miss Weustey, 4896. — Prrer,4888 Be 2 rorrs, 





We publish a cut of a lot of Brahmas of 
the celebrated F-lch strain from Riverside 
Farm, owned by Genl. C. P. Mattocks, Port- 
land, Me. This breed of hens which has now 
been bred to the present type, with constant 
improvement for the past twenty-five years, 
has established a foot-hold which cannot be 
shaken by any of the new breeds, which are 
from year to year making more or less ex- 
citement among the poultry fanciers. The 
Light Brahmas are especially good for lay- 
ing in winter, are excellent mothers, and 
make good poultry, even when quite old. 


| The pullets, particularly, are wonderful lay- 
jers in the winter. They fatten easily, in fact 
| too easily unless great care is taken and are 
inclined to be persistent sitters unless pro- 
perly managed, but a little precaution soon 
remedies this. For village fowls they are 
unsurpassed, because they may be confined 
by very low fences, and bear their confine 


ment well. The cocks weigh from nine to 
twelve pounds, and sometimes go as high as 

| fifteen. The hens weigh from seven and « 

half to nine pounds, and if the Brahmas are 
of a standard strain, they are remarkably 
true to color. 








The Horse. 


NAR ew nn nn 


BLINKERS. 


{Baral New Yorker.) 





Speaking of the use of blinkers, the Live 
Stoek Journal says that if the horse is high 
strung, full of nervous excitement, inclined 
to be fidgety, indulging in shying or timid 
starts, he should be trained to drive in an 
opgn bridle. Nothing inspires confidence, 
nothing overcomes fear in the horse like a 
knowledge that the senses of sight and of 
emelling bring to him that there is no real 
danger. If the horse can see and smell the 
object of his fright, his timidity rapidly dis- 
appears. Many flighty, nervous horses have 
been reassured by the use of the open bridle. 
It is likewiee an effectual antidote to an 
over-eager ambition. The high strung road 
horse that would rush slong at full speed 
till he dropped dead, or exhausted the 
atrength of the driver pulling in vain at the 
reins to restrain his ardor in a bridle with 
blinders, often becomes sedate, and at mes 
| positively lasy, in an open bridle. Regard- 
| ing the manipulations of the nit and the use 
| of the voice, the article says that the intelli- 
| gent, well-trained horse is almost as respon- 

sive to the human voice as are the highest 

| breeds of the dog. At the word of com- 
mand, he cannot only be trained to stop and 
start, but to extend himself at full speed 
when the inspiring tones of the skillful 
driver send a thrill through him ae if he had 
been subjected to an electric snock. The 
roadite 1s provided with the reins, the bit, 
andthe whip; but greater than all combined, 
with the powerful igency of the human 
voice. The reins may guide his horse, the 
bit may inspire him by its skiliful manipu- 
lation, and the whip may urge him forward 
to greater ambition ; but the human voice is 
more potent thao all these agencies. Its 
assuring tones will more quickly dispel his 
fright; its severe reproeches will more ef- 
fectually check h's insubordination; its 
sharp, clear, electric commands will more 
thoroughly arouse his ambition, and its 
gentle, kindly praises will more completely 
encourage the intelligent road horse than 
the united forces of the bit and reins and 
the lash. No animal in domestic use more 
readily responds to the power of kindness 
than the road horse. 





THE GROWING OF PLANTS FROM 
CUTTINGS. 


Mr. J. Jenkins, in an address before the 
Nurserymen’s Association, said : 

Most varieties of Grape-vines, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Roses, and much of the shrab 
hery supplied by nurserymen, grow readily 
and are grown from out-door cuttings 
Whether of trees or vines, in-door or out 
door propagation, the operation of nature in 
the growth of the cutting is the same. The 
bud holds within its brown envelope the 
principle ot life, which extends through the 
cells that have carried the circulation, ex 
tended the growth and estavlished the bud. 
After the outiing is divided, nature’s first 
effort is to form a calious with the descend- 
ing cells that would have gone to extend 
and enlarge the roots on ‘he mother vine. 

Now, instead of abruptly dividing the 
cane or shoot to be used as @ cutting, a sys- 
tem of ringing or strangulation he tollowed, 
every bud may be made to produce a plant, 
with scarcely anexceprion. ‘his strangula- 
tion or ringing is performed on soft or green 
wood by simply tying thread tightly around 
the point where the slip or cutting is to be 
separated, and on hard wood by a ring of 
copper or other wire drawn closely. This 
w ll cause an enlargement and a deposition 
of cambium at the point of arrest and make 
the growth of the cuttings thus prepared, 
when finally separated and planted, almost 
as certain as though they already had roots. 

One very success‘ul experiment with out- 
door cuttings of the Grape was performed 
by allowing the canes to remain on the 
mother vines until the buds had started a 
growth of one-half inch or more and the 
leaves had begun to unfold; every eye was 
separated, the old wood placed entirely be- 
low the soil, the new growth just appearing 
above the ground, shaded carefully, with o 
result of full eighty per cent. of vine. 

In the usual manner of preparing cuttings, 
greater success follows when the cutting» 
are taken off immediately on the fall of the 
leaf befure freezing, when they should im- 
mediately be packe! away in moss or soil 
until time for planting in spring. 

Cuttings of Currants nd locesberries 
taken in August and September may be im- 
ney planted, covered with a heavy 
mulon of straw to carry them through the 
"one for out-door planti 

© cutti’ for out-coor plan may 
be made with cagle eyes, but all the coven 
tages of a two-bud cutting may be reteined 
by simpiy cutting across the node with a 
sharp knife or with shears, commencing to 
cut opposite and one-eighth of an inch or 
more below the bud and finishing one-eighth 
of an inch or more above. We find a new 
and very profitable use tor vines thus grown 
in ng Delaware, Cynthiana, Nor- 
ton’s Vi. ginia, and other -wooded vines 
by grafting. Roots aie thrown out from 
these long single eye-buds through the cur 
surface below, while anotner tier of roots 
starts immediately below the bud. Above 
this tier of roots the vine is 


end 

make a 

season. 
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stock and grafted with any of the varieties 
difficult to propagate. There is no fear of 
mixture or mistake from the growth of the 
stock, as it contains no buds, and as vo 
sprouts start from the stock it the more 
readily and certainly unites with the scion. 





GRAPE GROWING. 


[J. N. Sterns, in Fruit Recorder.} 

I have just been reading so ue articies up- 
on the treatment of the grape, and I put 
myself in the place of the novice in grape- 
growing. I cannot help feeling that there 
are many articles written for the papers, 
that are a detriment tu the masses, for near- 


they have ground of their own, hare a desire 
to have vines of their owr. They cast about 
for a little information upon the management 
of them, hit upon suvh articles asl have 
spoxen of, and are completely discouraged, 
thinking the necessary treatment so intricate 
| that thev could never learn to do it proper- 





ily, and give up the anticipated pleasure of | 


| having their own vine. 


Now, I have made the growing of the! 


‘grape quite a speciality for fifteen years, and 
| with taat success that { have been able to 
\take nearly all the first premiums at our 
State and County firs on grapes. My 
mode is simple, and but little more work 
than taking care of so muck. corn. 

[lant my vines eight feet each way, 
which is plenty far enough, for my mode of 
pruning. I prefer to piantin the fall if 
convenient, and just before winter sete in 


put a forkful of coarse manure over the vioe. | 


If the manure is not at hand, a shovelful of 
soil wili do. The first year I allow the vines 
to grow at will, givng it good cultivation. 
In the fall, prune it back close, but be sure 
and leave enough to get two guod buds, al 

lowing them to grow the next spring, and 
rub off all others as they start. ‘Tie the two 
to a stake as th y grow, and as before keep 
well cultivated ; in fact a vineyard should 
always receive as good cultivation as a field 
ot corn would, to obtain the best results. 

In the fall, altera hard frost, cut these 
two canes back to within three or four feet, 
and they may be allowed to fruit « little the 
next year, but should thev set too much 
should be thinned off. This year, I let 
from three to four canes grow from nea: the 
ground, and rub off all their sprouts. In 
the fall, cut off the two cares that grew the 
year before, close down to the ones grown 
this year. By this time the vines are ready 
to bear quite a crop and a trellis should b» 
prepared for them, which will give much 
better satisfaction than if tied 'o stakes. 

The next spring, allow from four to six 
canes to grow, always from the ground. In 
the fall, cut off those that have borne this 
year,in the same manner as directed the 
year before. At this stege the vine is in 
ful' bearing, and the same process is pur- 
sued every year after allowing from four to six 
new canes to grow, and cutting out all those 
fruitiug the present year. This is called the 
renewal system. I have practiced it for 
fifteen years. There are more vineyards in 
this vicinity pruned on the spur system, but 
all seeing my grapes this soason, and test- 
ing their quality, pronounced them superior 
to any they ever saw. Never summer 
prune, no matter who directs it. Just as 
weil tell you to ahut off part of your lungs. 

My ground is a sandy loam, prepared asl 
would for corn; would not produce ove: 
thirty bushels of corn when grapes were 
planted. Have never put on any manure, 
until this year I spread over the vineyard 
ashes and salt mixed, one-third salt to two- 
thirds ashes about thirty bushels to the acre. 

TREE LABELS. 
|Coantry Gentleman.) 

The kind whica we have used for many 
years is made of strips of sinc, six inches 
long, ® third of an inch wide at one end and 
two-thirds at the other. The name is writ- 
ten on the wide end with a common lead 
pencil, and the label is attached to the tree 
in a second or two, making one or two coils 
of the narrow end around a smal! side branch, 
the portion with the name on hanging down 
in full view. The names will lest half a 
century; we have seen them as distinct as at 
first, after 30 years. The coiled sinc will 
yield as the tree grows, and neither come off 
nor cutthe limb. We repeat the mention of 
the matter as some of our best journals ap- 
pear not to know of these labels. The 
American Journal of Forestry describes a 
zinc label huog by a wire, which is more 
complex, often wearing off by wind, and as 
often cutting into the bark ; che name being 
written with some corrosive ink, or with a 
lead pencil, which that journal informs us 
“ will last a considerable tine.” It should 
be borne in mind that the sinc, before writ- 
ing with the pencil, should be rusted more or 
less on the surface, and for this reason old, 
waste sheet siuc is best. 





rar few days since in driving out in the 
country we saw a farmer busily at work rak- 
ing up leaves into rows and then burning 
then up. The leaves were very abundant, 
covering the ground in great quantities and 
were very near the bern. If this man had 
taken a little more time and put the leaves 
in his barnyard, or under the cattle in the 
stables, or on his compost heap, they would 
have been converted into valuable manure. 
As it was, nothing was saved but the potash, 
a very small part of their manurial value. 
They are too valuable to burn.—[Orange 
County Farmer. 





ta” The Government fish commission is 
now distributing to all parts of the country 
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ly every one loves the delicius fruit, and if 





Gorrespondence. 


“ORNAMENTAL ARBORICULTUBE.” 


Reply of John Robinson to Charles}M. 
Hovey- 


Rditor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Some months since my attention was 
valled to an aiticle in the Ploughman, by 
Mr. C. M. Hovey, upon a paper of mine en- 
citled “ Ornamental Arboriculture,” read be 
‘ore the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
luring the month of J*ecember 1881, which 
though it contained several unfair s‘ate- 
nents I refrained from noticing, as I pre 
ferred to avoid a discussion with Mr. Hovey. 
'wo weeks ago, however, my attention was 
called to another ar'icle by the same gentle- 
man, in your issue of Nov. 4, commencing in 
a manner which indicated that Mr. Hovey 
had written several times before in relation 
to my paper. This article contained so muct 
that was manifestly calculated to throw dis- 
eredit upon me that I addressed a polite note 
to Mr. Hovey, requesting copies of these 
articles for perusal, which note as yet, re- 
mains unanswered. As I do not know the 
dates of any of the other articles and have 
not been able to find them in the files pre- 
served at the rooms of the Horticultural So- 
ciety I shall not trouble myself to attempt 
to obtain them. 1 desire, however, to call at- 
tention to a few points in the article before 
me (Nov. 4) which must be sufficient answer 
for all, as Ido not propose to notice them 
farther. 

Beginning with a eneer, Mr. Hovey finally 
fully endorses all I have to say of the Amer- 
ican Ash, but he patronisingly suggests that 
had I possessed a little knowledge of where 
to find specimens I should hardly have re- 
ferred to the Souttern Linden as “ not yet 
introduced.” Now I have looked carefully 
through my paper but fail to find any refer- 
ence to this tree excepting in the appendix, 
where it is marked by a star, indicating that 
it isto bean American tree “ not thorough- 
ly tested, but which may be expected to suc- 
ceed” here in New England. Had the singie 
specimen referred to by Mr. Hovey, (we are 
obliged to accept his identification of this 
somewhat difficult species as correct) been 
in any other garden than his own, he would 
be the first person to claim that it has not 
been fairly tested. 

“ The Oaks come next,” and bere I desire 
to thank Mr. Hovey for saying what he says 
I said, although it is not from my paper on 
“Ornamentai Arboriculture” but from anoth- 
er oneof mine. Yet the rambling and incoher- 
ent stuff that follows, had it anything to do 
with what I said would certainly make me ap- 
peer quite ridiculous. My paper,in fact all the 
papers I have prepared uponthis subject, are 
well known tc be in reference to tree culture 
in New England, as is twice stated in the 
paragraph quoted by Mr. Hovey; therefore, 
what can he mean by his grandiloquence 
about Piiny, and his quotation from Virgil, 
and his exclamatory ejiculations about my 
statement that the “ English Oak fails here 
jin fifty years,” &c? Does Mr. Hovey wish 
to associate these ancient worthies with New 
England, or is he “getting a little mixed ?’ 
It seems to me that Mr. Hovey, not myself, 
is the one who is “ upsetting the historian’s 
stories.” 

Again, Mr. Hovey writes, “ Mr. Robinson 
says we have ten oaks to select from but 
does not say what they are.” Had Mr. Hovey 
looked in the 9.b page, list, which closely 
follows the paper, he would find fourteen 
American, five Asiatic, and two European 
Oaks mentioned in their respective places, 
Many cf his sentences commence with great 
threats of disagreement but finally wind up 
by agreeing with me perfectly. Were the 
other articles before me I could, no doubt, 
continue to refute the slurs and misrepre- 
sentations they contain, hut I do not care to 
inflict such tedious matter upon your read- 
ers, I only desire to show them what sort of 
criticisms Mr. Hovey’s are. Nor do I care 
to shield myself behind the “ youth ” and 
“ inexperience” which Mr. Hovey patronis- 
ingly offers as anexcase for what he claims 
are my mistakes. My “ youth” and “ in- 
experience ” are no more excuses for my 
mistakes than his great age can excuse his 
malicious misstatements and slurs. 

The fact ie Mr. Hovey has so long had 
charge of the information vouchsafed the 
members of the Massachusetts Horticultur- 
al Society, upon this subject, that be natur- 
aliy objects to have his ground encroached 
upon by younger men with new ideas, 

I remain Your Obedient Servant, 
Joun Rostnson. 
Salem, Mass., Nov. 22, 1882. 


Ehe Poultry Fnterest. 


THE AYLESBURY DUCK. 


The Aylesbury ducks are remarkably 
hardy, large, and noted for their wonderful 
develupment to maturity. They are the 
product of selectiva, and so distinct from 
any other as to be easily distinguished by 
any person desirous of obtaining them. Ever 
since the Aylesbury ducks became known in 
this country, they have been justly, highly 
esteemed, for their many good qualities com- 
mend them to the breeders of aquatic fowls. 
In merits at least they have no superiors. 
Their pure white plumage so pleasing to 
look at, their flesh-colored bill, orange legs, 
dark prominent eyes, graceful forms, heavy 
weight, fine flavor and prolific laying make 
them first-class fowls for market or home 
use. When hatched early and kept grow- 
ing rapiclly they attain good size aod weight. 
Instances are known of 18 pounds to the 
pair, but the average weight when in fair 
condition is about 12 pounds. They are 
good layers, sitters and mothers, and not as 
troubl or mischievous as the common 
ducks.—[Joseph Wallace in Americau Poul- 
try Journal. 

















HOREES’ FEET AND LEGS. 


The feet and lege of horses require partic. 
ular attention. It is an oid saying with 
horsemen, “ Keep the feet and legs in order, 
and the body wili take care of itself.” The 
legs are the first to fail. The horse, when 
brought in from severe, protracted exertion, 
should be rubbed down ) aq His legs, from 
the knees and hocks down, should be well 
hand rubbed, so that friction will create in- 
sensible perspiration ; that will tend to pre- 
vent swelled legs, stiff joints, contracted 
tendons, and sprung knees. When the legs 
are fevered from overdriving, they should 
be bandaged with wet cloths, to take away 
the heat and prevent wind-galls, that prove 
ee and which, without diminishing 
his capacity for labor, materially affect the 
market value of the borse.—([National Live- 
Stock Journal, Chicago, 





FARMYARD MANURE. 

[From a Lecture of J. B. Lawes, of England.} 

I propose to show you what is the com 
vosition of farmyard dung; to what in 
credients its fertilizing properties are due ; 
why it is a bulky manure—by which I mear 
that much larger quantities of it must be 
used to produce the same amount of crop as 
would be used in artificial manures ; to what 
ts lasting properties are due; how it is en 
riched by the consumption of purchased 
food, and the connection between the 
najures made on the farm and those which 
sre distinguished as artificial, A farm of 
400 acres, cultivated on the usual four-course 
otation, would produce from the consump 
tion of its food and litter a quantity of dung 
which, in the ordinary state of moisture 
would weigh 840 tons. or if we deduct the 
moisture, 252 tons. Of this, 640 tons will 
ye contributed by the straw; of the whole 
iry matter of the dung, nearly four fifths is 
straw. That straw must form the bulk of 
any yard of manure, is evident from the 
taet that by far the largest part of all foods 
consumed is either fixed in the animal or 
yasses off in respiration. Of the better 
sorts of food, not more than one-fourth or 
one.fifth finds its way to the manure pile. 
Of a ton of this manure the total dry mat- 
ter is not more than six hundred weigtt,and 
of the selected constituents needful to plant 
life there is only eleven pounds of potash, 
eight of phosphoric acid, reckoned as phos- 
phate of lime, and twelve of nitrogen, mak- 
ing, of the three, but thirty one pounds. 
Dr. Voelcker shows us that by far the 
argest part of the ingredients of dung are 
in an 

INSOLUBLE STATE 

—that is to say, in a state in which plants 
cannot feed upon them until they have 
undergone further change. [ mentioned 
that nearly four-fifths of barnyard manure 
consists of straw. The influence of straw 
as a manure cannot be left out, therefore, of 
our estimates. Of two half acres of per- 
manent pasture at Rothamsted the same 
quantity of ehemical salts was applied every 
year, one receiving in addition 2,000 pounds 
of finely cut wheat straw. It was not till 
eight yeers after the first application that 
the influence of the straw crop becxme per- 
ceptible. Since that the effect has been 
continuous, and the increase of the hay due 
to the straw has been jor the last ten years 
equal to 1,100 cwt. per annum. On another 
part of the seme pasture farms, dung was 
applied for eight years in succession, a hay 
crop being removed each year. Since the 
last application of dung thirteen crops of 
hay have been taken, and it appears pro- 
bable, as the last erop gave seven hundred 
weight of hay due to the unexhausted dung, 
that several years ela; se before all further 
influence of the dung ceases. Mr. Lawes 
goes onto show that it seems likely :hat 
that man had a glimpse of the great truth 
who said the time would come when the 
tarmer would take his manure out to his 
field in his coat pocket, and bein no danger, 
as the witiy man replied, of bringing back 
his crop in his waistcoat pocket. 


OUR CROPS, 
he said, generally contain from ninety to 
ninety-five per cent. of organic matter— 
that is, carbon, dydrogen, nitrogen, and 
such elements, in that form, that is, that 
pat ofthe crop, which, if you would burn 
it, would disapper into the atmosphere. 
When we increase a crop by means of a 
manure such as salt of ammonia or nitrate 
of soda, which contsins no organic matter, 
do we merely enable the plant to take up 
that which had been previously supplied in 
the yard manureP No. On a field of 
fourteen acres, which as a whole has re- 
ceived no dung for thirty six years, the 
yield of straw and grain has been larger on 
that part which has had the chemical salts 
than on tha’ which has had an ample sup- 
ply of dung. Yuu see, therefore, that the 
evidence is very strong for organic matter 
being taken from the atmosphere. In fact, 
if 1 wish to grow the largest possible crop, 
say of grass, without any reference to the 
cost, 1 should carefully avoid applying any 
manure containing any organic matter. 
The use of 
ORGANIC MATTER 


in manures appears to be chiefly to make 
the land work better, and in absorbing and 
retaining moisture. So many are disposed 
to attach a mysterious value to the excr+- 
ments of animels, and to think that some 
special properties are imparted to these in 
the transformation of food through the body 
of the animal, that [| fear they will not 
readily accept the idea that the manuring 
properties ot dung are confined ‘o the 
chemical salts which it contains. It must 
be borne in mind that experimental fields 
receive no dung, nor dees ary animal -nter 
them except the horees which cultivate them 
and carry off the crop. Wanless, therefore, 
the plants can thrive on chemical salts, they 
could not be there. 


SUMMARIZING 


his whole lecture. in its closing sentences, 
Mr. Lawes says: The following conclusions 
will sum up what I have placed before you: 
1. That a superphosphate has given o 
considerable increase to each crop of a rota- 
tion, although used without any other 
manure, for a period of thirty years. 
2. That in consequence of grain contain- 
ing large quantities of nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid, and small quantities of potash, 
manures contai.ing soluble nitrogen, as 
smmonie or nitric acid, are specially appli- 
cable to these crops. 
3. That when crops containing la: ge quan- 
tities of potash, such as roots, potatoes and 
hay, are sold off the farm, manures coutain- 
ing potash, sucb as purchased dung, appear 
to be more suitable. 
4. That although potash, phoephoric acid 
and nitrogen are the chief manure ingre- 
dients in farmyard dung, the manure from 
artificial foods and in artificial manures, atill 
the differences in form with which these 
substances are met greatly affect their value. 
The present method of analysing manures 
does not properly recognise these distinc- 
tions, and the valuations foundel upon 
these analyses are altogether false and 
erroneous. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


A new plan of gathering crop statistics 
has been put in force by Hon. G:o. B, Lor- 
ing, Commissioner of Agriculture, which 
contemplates keeping the public constantly 
informed of the total number of acres piant- 
ed annually in each of the staple crops, the 
condition and prospects of each during their 
growing seasons, and estimates of the yields, 
@s soon as sufficient proportions have been 
harvested and measured to afforda toler 
ably reliable basis on which to predicate ap 
opinion that will be entitled to consider- 
ation. It is also designed to accompany 
these statements, from time to time, with 
information respecting the eaisting and pro- 
spective demand for esch product. This 
will enable every intelligent person to keep 
himself posted as tothe true market value 
of whatever is grown, and will be almost if 
not wholly effectual in preventing the wild 
speculations row so commonly indulged in, 
and which tend to demoralige society, ruin 
legitimate trade and impose grievous but- 
dens on both producers and consumers.— 
(Indiana Farmer. 





Ex The Iowa Homestead says a new and 
peculiar disease has made its appearance 
among the hogs in Johnson county, Iowa, 
Of nearly 800 hogs nearly in condition for 
market, belonging o Jacob Teller, President 
of the County Agricultural Society, over 400 
have died within a few days. The disease 
is spreading. While it is not understood, 
it seems to resemble pneumonia, It is very 
fatal and creates much alarm among the 
| sermenn, 
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Written expreasly for the Maseachwusetia Ploughman. 
CORNS ON HORSES’ FEET. 


BY D. D. SLADE, M. D. 


The malady known under the name of 
“corns” is undoubtedly more common 
among horses than any other affection of 
the: feet, and moreover is’ avery frequent 
cause Of serious and annoying lameness. 
Unlixe the horny excrescence which inflicts 
the human foot, and which is superficial and 
always due tc external pressure, it is often 
jeep seated and involves important tissues. 
In order to understand the cause, as well as 
the proper treatment of this disease, we 
must first know something of the structures 
in which it is found. The foot of the horse 
is a horny box, containing within ite walls 
bones, ligaments, cartilages, tendons, blood- 
vessels, nerves and absorbents, all wonder- 
fully arranged and adapted to the ends in 
view—or commencing with the bones, the 
principal one of which is known as the coffia 
bone or bone of the foot, and which in shape 
exactly corresponds to that of the hoof as a 
whole, we may say that this is covered with 
& stocking made of a most deiicate and sen- 
sitive tissue, in which ramify innumerable 
blood vessels end nerves, and wh'ch consti- 
tutes what is known as the sensitive lamine, 
sule and frog. This stocking in turn is 
protected by the external horny hoof, which 
serves as @ boot or shoe. 

The use of this stocking of high'y organ- 
ised tissue is to supply the hor , and to 
afford nourishment by ite blood vessels to 
all parts of the foot, and by its nerves to 
endow them with an acute sense of touch. 
All parts of the horny box or hoof known 
under different names, such as the wall, the 
bars, the sole and frog, although apparently 
unlike in structure, are compounded of the 
same ingredients, differently composed and 
differently arranged. Thus the sole thrown 
out from the sensitive sole, or that portion 
of the vascular stocking which eovers the 
lower surface of the bone of the foot, al- 
though in its fibrous structure similar to the 
wail, has the peculiarity of throwing off any 
excess of growth by the process of flaking or 
exfoliation. The wall on the contrary, if 
protected by a shoe, as is most frequently 
the case in the civilized condition of the 
animal, must be removed by artificial means 


| at the time of resetting the shoe, as the 


growth of the horn is downward, and to an 
indefinite extent. Now this natural flaking 
of the horny sole does away with the neces- 
sity of its removal by the farrier, conse- 
quently it should never be touched by the 
knife if in its norme! condition. 

If there is any maxim which has truth te 
support it, itis that the sole, bars and frog 
should never undergo the slightest mutila- 
tion at the time of shoeing or at any other 
time—when tre tissues are healthy. What 
amount of equine suffering would be spared 
if this simple rule could be observed, and 
what @ vast amount of work on the part of 
the laboring blacksmith if taken in the ag- 
gregate throvghout this ccuntry, corld be 
saved. Consider fora moment the source 
usually pursued by the farrier—ia regard to 
the treatment of this important part of the 
foot. Having cut down by knife or reduced 
by rasp the outer crust of the hoof, he pro- 
ceeds to pare the sole—often to the extent, 
advocated by the ignorant, that it springs to 
the pressure of the thumb—and for what 
object may it be asked. Solely because the 
foot is thought to look better, or that it is a 
necessity. No satisfactory reason can be 
given for this barbarous proceeding and 
Lothing but custom sanctions it. The ani- 
mal with his feet thus mutilated may travel 
on ea smooth surfacs with partial impunity, 
but let the foot come in contact with a 
stone, which may wound the parts thus ex- 
posed, and he is instantly in suffering as 
evinced by sudden lameness. Moreover, the 
deeper seated portions of the horny sole 
having thus been uncovered and exposed to 
external agencies for which they are not 
fitted, become much changed in their nature 
Instead of the horny fibres being supple 
more cr less moist and yielding, they become 
brittle, dry and hurd. The sole having been 
rendered more concave by the process 
shrinks and draws with it the walls of the 
foot, causing sooner or later the entire organ 
‘© become contracted and misshapen. Nor 
can any artificial substitutes, known as 
“stoppings,” by any means supply the 
place of Nature's defence against injuries to 
the sole. Wh;.tan absurdity, and what a 
cruelty it is to follow such a senseless cus- 
tom, especially when a moment's reflection 
upon the subject would cause any man of the 
smallest menial capacity to view ‘he matter 
in the true light. No sooner does Nature 
re lace or commence to replace the parts 
which have been so foolishly cut away, and 
the animal again travels with comfort, when 
the poor beast is subjected to a repetition of 
the operation at the time of shoeing. 


Corns are situated in the fore feet, gener 
ally in the triangular space betweeu the bars 
(which are merely the inflections of the outer 
crust at the heel towards the middle of the 
sole), and the wall at the heel. They are 
the result of injury to the deeper structures 
of the sole, involving also the sensitive tissue 
beneath, which injury may be produced by 
an ill-fitting shoe, or by a bruise from a 
stone. However the injury may be caused, 
the result is inflammation, going on to the 
formation of matter and to the destruction 
of the parts in the immediate neighborhood. 
The symptoms are lameness, pointing of the 
toe, with the heel slightly raised while at 
rest, and flinching when the parts are pinched 
or struck with the hammer. On removing 
the outer flakes of the hoen by paring, signs 
ot blood stain may generally be seen, and if 
suppuration is present, the animal evinces 
great pain if the paring is continued. The 
treatment must be both palliative and pre- 
ventive. If no matter has formed, it is in- 
jurious to the foot to cut away the parts. 
Apply a poultice for afew days, until the 
inflammation has disappeared, and then put 
on a bar shce, a sole of leather, and in som 
cases & stuffing of tow dipped in tar. If 
matter has formed, then the parts must be 
cut down upon in order. to give it exit, and 
the foot treated as we should treat any in- 
flamed surface. 

The most prolifie source of corne is un- 
doubtedly the presscre caused by shoes 





which have been allowed to remain on for « 





